accustomed to being beaten and ill-treated and did not com-
plain of it. He was not a veiy old man, but his mind had
almost given way owing to his bad habits. The one sign he
showed of generous and humane feeling was his boundless love
for his son. It was said that young Pokrovsky was as like
his dead mother as one drop of water is like another. Maybe
it was the memory of his first good wife that stirred in the
ruined old man's heart this infinite love for his son. The old
man could speak of nothing but his son and always visited him
twice a week. He did not dare to come oftener, for young
Pokrovsky could not endure his father's visits. Of all his fail-
ings, undoubtedly the greatest and foremost was his disrespect
to his father. The old man certainly was at times the most
insufferable creature in the world. In the first place he was
horribly inquisitive, secondly, by remarks and questions of the
most trivial and senseless kind he interrupted his son's work
every minute, and, lastly, he would sometimes come under
the influence of drink. The son gradually trained the old man
to overcome his vices, his curiosity and incessant chatter, and
at last had brought things to such a point that the old man
obeyed him in everything like an oracle and did not dare open
his mouth without permission.
The poor old man could not sufficiently admire and marvel
at his Petinka (as he called his son). When he came to see
him he almost always had a timid, careworn air, most likely
from uncertainty as to the reception his son would give him.
He was usually a long time making up his mind to come in,
and if I happened to be there he would spend twenty minutes
questioning me: "How was Petinka? Was he quite well?
What sort of mood was he in, and was he busy over anything
important? What was he doing? Was he writing, or absorbed
in reflection?" When I had sufficiently cheered and reassured
him, the old man at last ventured to come in, and very, very
quietly, very, very cautiously opened the door, first poked in
his head, and if his son nodded to him and the old man saw he
.was not angry, he moved stealthily into the room, took off
his overcoat and his hat, which was always crashed, full of
holes and with a broken brim, hung them on a hook, did every-
thing quietly, noiselessly; then cautiously sat down on a chair,
never taking his eyes off his son, watching every movement
and trying to guess what mood his "Petinka" was in. If Ms
son seemed ever so little out of humour and the old man
noticed it, he got up from his seat at once and exDJained. **I